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Foreword 


At the first Institute held in Hono- 
lulu, in July, 1925, a very deep impres- 
sion upon all the members was made by 
the story of the Mass Education Move- 
ment in China. Indeed, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, chairman of the Institute, sub- 
sequently referred to this as one of the 
most significant movements in all the 
history of education. Y. C. James Yen 
is general director of this movement, 
with headquarters at Peking. It will 
interest the members of the first In- 


stitute, as well as the wide circle of ad- | 
ditional readers to whom the Institute | 
Bulletin goes, to know that in spite of | 
China’s political and military troubles, 
the Mass Education Movement is march- 

Below is presented a statement 
of the Mass Education Movement as 
given by Director Yen. While there | 
have been both political and military | 


ing on. 


changes in China since this was written, 
the basic facts about the education work | 
itself hold good. The title of this great | 
undertaking is “Chinese National Asso- | 
ciation of the Mass Education Move- | 
ment.” Its headquarters are at 22 Shih- | 
Fu-Ma-Ta-Chieh, Peking. It has a 
board of trustees, a division of general | 
administration, a division of rural edu- 
cation, of urban education, of super- 
vision and training, of research and sur- 
vey, and of people’s literature. 


Ep. 


’ 


(1) Mass Education in “Inner Mongolia.’ 
At the invitation of Marshal Feng Yu Hsiang, 
we conducted a rather unique piece of mass 
education work in the northwestern frontier 


(Continued on page 8) 


MEMORANDUM ON THE RELA- 
TION OF THE BRITISH COM- 
MONWEALTH TO PACIFIC 
PROBLEMS 


Prepared for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations by 


J. B. Condliffe, Professor of Economics, 
Canterbury College, New Zealand 


The Institute of Pacific Relations 
which met at Honolulu from Ist to 15th 
July, 1925, was attended by members 
from the United States. Hawaii, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, and from three 
of the British Dominions, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It was felt by 
many who took part in its discussions 
that its usefulness was considerably les- 
sened because of the Western powers 
interested in the problems of the Far 
East, the United States was the only one 
represented. The members of the In- 
stitute from the British Dominions felt 
very keenly the need for adequate rep- 
resentation of the important points of 
view of the British investors and trad- 
ers in countries like China, and of the 
British trading and working community 
generally. This need was perhaps felt 
most keenly by the New Zealand mem- 
bers since the interest of New Zealand 
in Pacific problems is probably less direct 
than that of the other Dominions, while 
on the other hand New Zealard’s polit- 
ical, economic and cultural relations with 
the Motherland are peculiarly close. It 
was for this reason the programme com- 
mittee of the Institute arranged for 1n 
evening presentation by a New Zealand 
member of the position of Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth in regard 
to the international problems of the Pa- 
cific area. It was, however, not found 
possible to include the report of this ad- 
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dress in the printed record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, and there has 
in consequence been some comment upon 
the absence in the published records of 
any recognition of the point of view of 
Britain and the other European powers 
whose nationals are concerned with in- 
vestment and trade in the Far East. 


In view of this fact and of the de- 
cision of the Institute to extend its or- 
ganisation to Great Britain, the execu- 
tive committee has arranged for the cir- 
culation of the following memorandum 
upon the relationship of the British 
Commonwealth to Pacific problems. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL  POSI- 
TION OF THE BRITISH 

DOMINIONS 


The position of the British Dominions 
in the Pacific is an anomalous one. They 
are obviously concerned in the vast po- 
litical, economic, and social problems that 
are developing in that area, and must 
become increasingly concerned with them 
in the future. In regard to some aspects 
of these problems they have already 
taken decided action in their own right 
as sovereign states, subject, however, to 
the assent of the British Crown. Their 
power to do so and to govern all mat- 
ters which are deemed to be of a do- 
mestic character, such as tariffs, the 
treatment of resident aliens, shipping 
laws, the control of immigration, is 
clearly recognised by the unwritten con- 
stitution of the British Commonwealth 
and by international practice. 


But, while domestic sovereignty in the 
Dominions is unquestioned, and while 
there has been in recent years a consid- 
erable extension also of the power of 
some Dominions in respect of external 
affairs which concern that Dominion 
alone and do not directly involve the 
other members of the Commonwealth, 
yet it is not possible to regard the Do- 
minions as independent units interna- 
tionally. The extent to which national 
development has gone varies from one 
Dominion to another. Canada and New | 


| will determine policy. 
tent to which this development has pro- 


Zealand are perhaps the extremes. Can- 
ada has gone further than any other 
Dominion in asserting her right to in- 
dependent action; but even Canada’s 
measure of independence in foreign aj- 
fairs falls far short of independent na- 
tional existence. New Zealand has pre- 
ferred to continue the policy of acting 
through the diplomatic machinery of 
Great Britain and its reluctant to press 
for even such limited independence of 
international action as Canada has 
achieved. 


The unwritten British constitution is 
in process of very important but grad- 
ual and masked development from the 
staze in which the Dominions accepted 
the political tutelage of Great Britain to 
some form of consultative organisation 
in which the Commonwealth as a whole 
The precise ex- 


ceeded and the final reality of organisa- 


' tion which will emerge from the hardly 


altered forms of political machinery, are 
beyond the scope of this memorandum. 
It is important to realize, however, that, 
even if this development had proceeded 
much farther than it has gone as yet, 
and if all the Dominions had accepted 
the full responsibilities of nationhood 
within the Commonwealth, they would 
still be incapable of being regarded as 
independent units in the Pacific or any 
other international discussions. ‘The 
processes that are changing the constitu- 
tion of the British Commonwealth at the 
present time are processes of integration 
and not of disintegration. Upon the 
pivot of the Imperial Crown, the self- 
governing portions of the Commonwealth 
are slowly swinging from the old organi- 
sation of an Imperial Power with satel- 
lite colonies to the new experiment of 
an association of kindred peoples “equal 
in status if not in stature.” 


It follows that, in such discussions as 


those which will be promoted by the In- 


stitute of Pacific Relations, and in the 


_ formation of public opinion in the British 


(Continued on page 12) 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORT LET- 
TER No. IV, ON AUSTRALIA 


Union S. S. “Tahiti,” 
August 14, 1926. 
President R. L. Wilbur, 


| Stanford University, California. 


Dear President Wilbur: 
The northern approach to Australia gives 


) the traveler an excellent opportunity to study 


4 by no other approach. 


a RS: CI Sin NC AS BI 1 EOD RISER cS 


York 


its vast dimensions and possibilities afforded 
We reached Port Dar- 
win, on July 5th, and for ten days skirted 


) the continent in sight of land practically all 


At Thursday Island we rounded the 
Peninsula, and for 1,700 miles sailed 
through the passages of the Barrier Reef, 
probably the most remarkable ocean track in 
the world. We were reminded that from the 
days of the early navigators this has been a 
graveyard of ships, for we passed wrecks 
nearly every day, the last being that of the 
S. S. “Cooma,” which struck a reef near Bris- 
bane on July 8th. 

The greater part of Queensland is in the 
tropics and is a country of great potentialities 
but, except for the coastal fringe, scarcely 
more than touched. 

Although there is no Institute group in 
Queensland, I decided to spend a few days 
there to make adjustments to a new country 
where I would do the least damage to the 
Institute and get a “close-up” of this wonder- 
ful buffer state, so rich, so empty, and so 
near the teeming millions of Asia and Mal- 
asia. Then, too, in Queensland is the most 
aggressive Labor government on the conti- 
nent, and here the people feel most keenly 
the importance of the “White Australia” policy. 

Through the kindness of Mr. James Allen 
and Mr. Hinds, I met leaders in government, 
business, the University of Queensland, Labor, 
and editors of two principal papers, and gave 
one talk on the Institute at the Rotary Club. 
The Conservative “Brisbane Courier” and the 
l»bor “Guardian” printed friendly accounts 
of tiie work of the Institute. 

Queensland is still in the pioneer stage and 
is isolated from the great centers of life in 
the South. Its youth, its vast hinterland, and 
problems of development stimulate the imag- 
ination. 


the time. 


SYDNEY 


Sydney is Australia’s greatest city: a bust- 
ling port of a million people. It stands astride 
a harbor of amazing beauty and _ intricate 
contour that is probably unique among the har- 
bers of the world. The huge bridge which 
is to span the harbor in one arch is well under 
way. 

Duncan Hall has left a strong impress in 
Sydney. Due to him there is a group of very 


able men who are interested in the Institute, 
organized into the New South Wales Branch, 
with Sir Mungo McCallum, vice-chancellor of 
the University of Sydney, at its head. The 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Branch is Professor Griftith Taylor, the 
Geographer. Sir Mungo McCallum is one of 
the greatest Shakespearean scholars in the 
British Empire. Professor Taylor is Aus- 
tralia’s first authority upon climate and popu- 
lation and has put out a number of studies 
that have much significance for the Institute. 

Gathered around these leaders are other 
very able men, including several members of 
the New South Wales Branch of the British 
Institute of International Affairs. Among 
them are Professor A. H. Charteris, Professor 
R. C. Mills, Economics; Professor J. G. Peden, 
Law; Professor G. A. Wood, History; Pro- 
fessor A. R. Radcliffe Brown, the Anthro- 
pologist, and Professor Sadler, the Orientalist. 
Others in the group are Rev. A. H. Garnsey, 
of St. Paul’s College; Mr. G. V. Portus and 
Mr. F. A. Bland, directors of Tutorial Classes; 
Mr. H. A. Nicholas, Mr. Brunsden Fletcher, 
editor of the Sydney Morning Herald, «and 
Miss Persia Campbell, honorary secretary of 
the group and author of an able study of 
the Chinese in Australia. 


The New South Wales Branch has not yet 
attempted to bring in men of public affairs. 
This may be changed in time, as it begins 
to seek the means for influencing the commun- 
ity. The work has started in the right place, 
with splendid leadership and is emphasizing 
quality in its membership and expecting a 
high grade of cooperation. 


The Branch held two meetings while I was 
in Sydney, one with members of the British 
Institute of International Affairs, and the other 
concerned with the activities of the branch 
and the whole movement. 


In Sydney I spoke at a meeting of the 
League of Nations Union, to some of the 
University students, and to the Sydney Coun- 
cil of Churches. I alsc had very interesting 
group meetings with the English Speaking 
Union, different groups of university students 
and professors, and members of the Council 
on International Relations of the Church of 
England. 


I became acquainted with the principal 
editors and Labor leaders, a few business men 
and officials, and explained what the Institute 
is doing. I believe that the commercial lead- 
ers of the city would come into the New South 
Wales Branch if invited. 


MELBOURNE 


Melbourne is the seat of government for 
the Commonwealth, conservative, quite Eng- 
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lish, and with a reputation for greater re- 
serve toward Americans than her northern 
rival. 


For these reasons I was quite unprepared 
for the cordial reception given the Institute. 
Miss Janet Mitchell, honorary secretary of the 
Branch, was largely responsible for the care- 
ful preparations for the week's work. 


The weck had been planned with a view to 
interesting different groups in the Institute, 
and led to a meeting in which the Victoria 
Branch was organized. Two meetings of the 
Council were held, a constitution was adopted, 
subcommittees on finance, research and infor- 
mation, and publicity nominated, and officers 
for the Branch selected. 


It was determined to let the original com- 
mittee constitute the Council of the Victoria 
Branch, with others whom they should select, 
and to create an associate membership, open 
to those interested, on the payment of a ten- 
shilling fee. This membership carries with it 
the privilege of receiving the monthly news 
bulletin from the central headquarters, but 
no voting power in the atfairs of the Branch. 


The Melbourne group centers in the Uni- 
versity, with extremely able men leading, but 
it has an outreach into the community through 
members whom they are co-opting from busi- 
ness, press, labor, and public life. They have 
named as president of the Victoria Branch 
Hon. F. D. Eggleston, Minister of Railways, 
and as vice-chairman, Mr. Justice Beeby, of 
the Commonwealth Court of Arbitration, and 
Sir Harrison Moore, president of the League 
of Nations Union and chairman of the Vic- 
toria Branch of the British Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. 


In Melbourne I addressed the Public Ques- 
tions Society of the University, the League of 
Nations Union, the British Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, the Rotary Club, the Wesley 
Church, where I broadcasted to 59,000 receiv- 
ers in Southeastern Australia, the Melbourne 
University Alumni Association, an invitation 
meeting for the organization of ‘ie Victoria 
Branch, the monthly meeting of the Victoria 
Trade Council, the officers of the various de- 
partments of the Trades Hall and Australia 
Workers Union, the executive committee and 
leaders of the Lyceum Women’s Club.  Invi- 
tations to meet prominent people at lunch and 
dinner also came in considerable numbers. 


The three principal papers of the city, “The 
Argus,” “The Age,” and “The Herald,” gave 
splendid cooperation in spite of the fact that 
the Victoria Government was fighting for its 

Captain Cobham was completing his 
i gland, and Australian 


cricket team was defeating the best team 
of England. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Dif ficulties— 


1. Suspicion of an American project vis-a 
vis the Empire. Whether this Institute is no 
an effort to break the solidarity of the British 
Dominions and build up a new solidarity oj 
English speaking nations in the Pacific under 
American leadership. 


2. Others saw in the Institute an effort to 
wean the interest of the British Dominion; 
from the League of Nations to a rival organ. 
ization in the Pacific. 


3. “American Penetration of Australia,” Re. 
sentment at the engulfing of Australia with 
American capital, products, movie films, prize 
fighters, automobiles, sharp business practices 
and vulgarities. 


4. I found it no asset to be an American 
in Australia. There is still resentment at the 
American boast of having “won the war.” 
Americans are considered braggarts, mad for 
gold, selfish, exacting the last pound of flesh 
from their allies after having grown rich 
while the allies were defending civilization. An 
American and an American project is some- 
thing to be carefully watched in Australia 
“What is he slipping over on us now,” is 
the reaction of many people. 


Yet I found that it is usually America, in 
general, and the hypothetical American that is 
suspicioned. The individual is taken on his 
own merits, with true British fair play. | 
was treated with the utmost kindness and cor- 
diality, and though my project was analyzed 
in minutest detail I never felt a spirit oi 
unfriendliness. 


A practical difficulty in Australia organiza- 
tion is the rivalry between the different states, 
especially between Victoria and New South 
Wales. It is hard for Melbourne and Sydney 
to unite on any undertaking. Both branches, 
however, are aware of the problem, and | 
believe that they will soon agree upon a na- 
tional representative for the Pacific Council. 


Both branches are working under volunteer 
leadership, and with the smallest possible bud- 
get. They both desire the participation o/ 
Great Britain in the Institute. 


Both are keen on getting the exchange 0! 
information and research started and I have 
promises from several in each Branch to con- 
tribute. They are éager to send a_ strong 
group to the next Institute meeting, but hope 
that it will be held in their vacation, which 
is from December to March. Constitutions 


were ado ted by both branches. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC 


The Australian attitude toward Asia is a 
self-conscious and nervous attitude. The 


' nation is “jumpy” on the subject of Japan. 
- The mention of the name makes people start 
© and look unhappy. 
~ timent, however, that this is not entirely war- 
ranted, and that the attitude toward Japan | 


There is a growing sen- 


has been cultivated by the papers and by 
politicians. Many people agreed that this 
Institute method of getting together to ex- 
amine the facts is sound and timely, and that 
to let the present situation drift is to court 
international trouble. 

The average Australian, on the other hand, 
feels very remote and content in his corner of 
the world, and it is not easy to stir him to an 
interest in Pacific affairs. Some are con- 
cerned over this, and welcome the Institute 
as adapted for breaking up this isolation and 
educating the people to an understanding of 
their responsibilities and opportunities in the 
Pacific. 

I am convinced that if the Institute principle 
can win Australians it can win anywhere. It 
has won here, first, because it has been inter- 
preted to Australia by Australians, and has 
put its roots into the soil as an Australian 
enterprise. It has also won because it is 
timely, and a fair and sensible way of ap- 
proaching an old problem. 

I am powerfully impressed with the caliber 
of the Australian leadership. The men who 
have taken up the Institute are of outstanding 
personality and ability. These leaders will 
make an invaluable contribution to the next 
meeting of the Institute, if it is so timed that 
they can attend. 

My chief anxiety, as I leave Australia, is 
whether we are able to meet the expectations 
of these able men whose interest has been 
aroused. This presents a challenge to all the 
other groups and to our central headquarters. 


Very sincerely yours, 
J. MERLE DAVIS. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT LET- 
TER No. VON NEW ZEALAND 


Union S. S. “Niagara,” 
September 3rd, 1926. 

President R. L. Wilbur, 
Stanford University, 
California. 
Dear President Wilbur: 

I landed in Wellington, the capitol of the 
Dominion, on August 16th, and after speaking 


at the Rotary Club and making several im- 
portant calls, took the night boat for Christ- 


Church, in the Southern Island, with the plan 
of returning later for the Nortern Island 
program. 

After a morning with Professor Condliffe in 
Christchurch, [ went on by the afternoon 
express to Dunedin, 200 miles farther south. It 
was a ride long to be remembered, the snow 
covered Alps and the ocean on either hand 
and fine flocks of sheep and _ prosperous 


farms forming the foreground of the picture. 


Dunedin is a Scotch community, the seat 
of the University of Otago, and a famous 
medical college. 

Here I spoke at the Rotary Club and the 
University Club, two of the most influential 
groups in the city. I met Sir George Fen- 


| wick and Mr. James Hutchison, the owner 


and the editor of the “Otago Daily Times,” 
and they became quite interested and will help 


| the Institute with their paper. 


I spent a delightful evening as the guest 
of Sir Lindo and Lady Ferguson (Sir Lindo 
is dean of the Medical College), and another 
with Master Hewitson of Knox College. I 
met the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other business men, leading min- 
isters and a little group of university men. 
Among these were Dr. C. E. Hercus, assistant 
dean of the Medical College; Professor W. 
N. Benson, geology; Professor Adams, classics, 
and Professor A. G. D. Fisher, economics. 
Professor Benson is representing the Uni- 
versity of Otago at the Science Congress in 
Tokyo. 

Dr. Hercus is the leader of a possible Dune- 
din Institute group. He is an authority upon 
goitre and blood diseases, and has a national 
reputation as a scientist. 


CHRISTCHURCH 


After forty-eight hours in Dunedin I re- 
turned to Christchurch and visited Mr. Cond- 
liffe for two days. The first evening repre- 
sentatives of the three papers were invited 
in. Sunday was spent in the rugged moun- 
tains of the coast, and the party was so ar- 
ranged that I was with several people all 
day whom Professor Condliffe wished to in- 
terest in the Institute, among them Mr. Don- 
ald Grant, National Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement. That evening another 
group of interesting people came together at 
dinner for informal discussion. On Monday 
I spoke to a selected group of thirty at the 
Canterbury University, people representing 
many community interests, college professors, 
public school masters, newspaper editors, labor 
leaders, ministers, including the Bishop of 
Christchurch, business men and _ barristers. 
From the lively discussion that followed, it 
was evident that Christchurch knew about 
the, Institute of Pacific Relations and that 
some of her best people were interested. 
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WELLINGTON 


From Christchurch I returned to Welling- 
ton for three busy days, Mr. Condliffe joining 
me for the last two. I met the Round Table 
Circle the first night in Wellington for a three- 
hour discussion; a brilliant, critical, yet kindly 
group of barristers, writers and business men. 
The informal discussion was one of the most 
valuable experiences of this trip. These men 
believe in the importance and timeliness of 
the institute and its adaptation for rendering 
international service. They want British co- 
operation and urged that the Pacific Council 
deal directly with England through a rep- 
resentative going to London. 

The secretary of the Round Table Circle, 
Mr. David S. Smith, devoted himself to us 
and arranged a number of extremely valuable 
interviews and luncheon meetings. 

Professor Condliffe took me to call on a 
number of government officials: Minister of 
Finance, Hon. F. J. Rolleston, Minister of Im- 
migration and Customs, Hon. W. Downie 
Stewart (now acting Premier), the Dominion 
Librarian, Mr. Guy Scholefield, the Secretary 


of the Government, Mr. Frank Thompson, the 
Speaker of the House, Sir Charles Statham, | 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and Colonies, | 


Hon. J. D. Gray, Secretary of Public Health, 


Hon. J. Allan Thomson, Parliamentary Press | 


Correspondent, Mr. Charles E. Wheeler, and 


Sir Maui Pomare and Hon. A. T. Ngatea, two | 
Strong en- | 
couragement was given us by several of these | 


Maori members of Parliament. 


officials. 
The last evening in Wellington a meeting 


of the National Institute Council was held, a | 


constitution was adopted and other important 
business transacted. Mr. J. B. Gow, present 
chairman of the National Council, had sug- 
gested the desirability of securing an out- 
standing national leader as chairman, and as 
New Zealand’s representative on the Pacific 
Council. 
the retiring Dominion representative in Lon- 
don, to fill this position. There is probably 
no man in New Zealand better fitted to lead 
the Institute. 


AUCKLAND 


Professor Condliffe went up to Auckland 
with me for my last four days in New Zea- 
land. Here again we found influential people 
who were ready to aid the Institute. Mr. A. 
C. Caughey entertained me as his guest at a 


local hotel and paid every possible attention | 
| outstanding economist in his country and his 


to my comfort. He arranged, on short notice, 
a luncheon group of influential men at the 


Pacific Club, which opened several valuable | 


connections. Throigh Mr. W. D. M. Glaister’s 
introduction I addressed the Auckland Rotary 
Club and on Sunday afternoon we both spoke 


It was voted to ask Sir James Allen, | 


| winter). 


to a selected group at the University, ay 
on Monday met the Student Christian Moy 
ment of Auckland. A number of smal: 
groups at luncheons and dinners proved j 
valuable in developing discussion and interes 
The Auckland papers gave extremely intel] 
gent cooperation. Mr. A. B. Chappell, ed). 
torial writer of the New Zealand Herald, on 
of the strongest papers in the Dominion, , 
enthusiastic over the Institute and will aid th 
committee as an adviser on publicity. 


Auckland is New Zealand’s greatest city, 
with 180,000 people and is growing rapidly 
Through its extensive shipping it is linked 
up with all parts of the Pacific and this ha 
prepared its people to see the significance oj 
what the Institute is doing. Several of Auck. 
land’s leading business men are on the Na. 
tional Council. Sir George Eliiott, president 
of the Bank of New Zealand, has accepted th: 
vice-chairmanship, and with him are the Hon 
George Fowlds, president of the University, 
and ex-Minister of Education and Mr. A. ¢ 
Caughey, head of one of the oldest firm: 
in Auckland. Four other men in the Auck 
land group who can be relied on for effective 
service are Messrs. W. E. Cocker and L. A 
Tuck, both solicitors and Professors Mander 
and Burbidge of Auckland University. Con- 
ferences with these men resulted in their of- 
fering to take responsibility in research and pub- 
licity work. 


THE NEW ZEALAND ORGANIZATION 


New Zealand has a national Institute Branch, 
centering in Wellington, with groups in the 
four chief cities. ‘The members of the ex 
ecutive committee have been picked from each 
of these cities, with a majority from Wel 
lington. The research program is divided int 
four main topics, one allocated to each group, 
and information service and publicity is be 
ing organized under the direction of very able 
press men. The committee has accepted the 
responsibility of raising its budget quota and is 
planning to employ a well-trained secretary for 
executive and research work. They look forward 
to sending a representative delegation to the next 
Institute conference, but request that the confer 
ence be held in their summer (the northern 
The New Zealand group is unanim- 
ous in its desire for British participation a 
future conferences of the Institute. 


Professor J. B. Condliffe of Canterbury 
College, Christchurch, is the honorary secre 
tary of the New Zealand branch. He is the 


writings have a wide vogue both in commer- 
cial and government circles. Mr. Condliffe is 
an unusually versatile man. His leadership 
puts a stamp of accuracy upon the project and 
inspires confidence in many circles. 
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I have been interested in the British type 
of promotion. They discount big meetings 
and work by means of picked groups invited 
to afternoon teas, luncheons and _ dinners. 


Adroit use is made of casual occasions, like | 
automobile drives, walks, theater parties, etc. | 
The flank attack and prepared ambush rather | 


than frontal assault and shock troops are used. 


New Zealand is meeting the high standards | 
of Institute leadership of the other countries. | 


Though it is a small country I am convinced 


that the quality of its participation will stim- | 


ulate the utmost efforts of the other Institute 
branches. ‘They will work rather informally, 
but unless I am totally mistaken, they will 


get results that will enrich the whole project. | 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE MAORI 


New Zealand has a solid contribution in 
research for the Institute. The history of 
Maori assimilation and _ contact with the 
whites; the problems of her mandated islands 
and their native population; the clash of races 
in the Fiji Islands; and the economic results 
for Great Britain of the industrialization of 
Asia. 

The world has much to learn from the 
white man’s attitude toward the Maori race. 
What has made it possible for the New Zea- 
lander, alone, of all British peoples to as- 
similate the blood, culture and traditions of 
this colored race, and to derive a_ distinct 
satisfaction and develop a genuine pride in 
the relationship. One answer is the fact that 
the scattered Maori warriors kept the best part 
of a British division of regulars busy for ten 
years before they acknowledged defeat. Added 
to his magnificent fighting qualities and superb 
physique, is the sporting instinct of the Maori, 
probably unique in the annals of warfare. 
More than once in the long struggle for mas- 
tery, the Maori attackers withdrew to allow 
the British to replenish their exhausted am- 
munition or food supplies. They even sup- 
plied their foes with powder and ball and 
food, “in order that we may have a fair 
fight.” 


When hopelessly surrounded, their supplies | 


exhausted and called upon to surrender, the 
Maori answer will ring forever down the an- 
nals of New Zealand history: “We will not 
surrender. We will fight on forever, and for- 
ever and forever.” It is highly to the credit 
of the New Zealand authorities that the Maori 
own a large part of their native land. They have 
full representation in the government, and have 
produced notable statesmen and public leaders. 


THE LION’S WHELP 


New Zealanders admit that they are intensely 
and blindly English, One man said to me, 
“We are all Britain mad.” Another, “We are 
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reeking with English sentiment in this coun- 
try.” There was something magnificent and 
even startling in the devotion to the Mother 
land. The people made you feel that they 
had no destiny, no interests, almost no soul, 
apart from England. To an amazing degree 
New Zealand’s life centers in England. Eighty 
per cent of her exports and sixty per cent of 
her imports are English. Her foreign policies 
and international relations are made or trans- 
acted through London. Her cultural tradi 
tions are those of Oxford or Cambridge. No 
more delicate compliment can be paid to a 
New Zealander than to mistake him for an 
Englishman. 

This all had a bearing upon the reception 
given to the Institute. “How will this afiect 
England?” was the first reaction of the peo 
ple. The fear of entanglement in a project 
that might Motherland was 
nearly always present. 

It is New Zealand more than any other 
group that insists on English representation 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations. Without 
such representation there will be no coopera- 
tion from the Dominion worthy of the name. 

I am of the opinion that from now en 
the complexion of the project will be con- 
siderably altered and that next year the center 
of gravity of the Institute will be shifted 
somewhat in the direction of London. This 
is inevitable if it is to deal intelligently with 
the main issues of the Pacific. I see noth- 
ing to fear in this development, and very much 
to gain. The British point of view is neces- 
sary to help clarify the situation in China. I 
am more than ever convinced of the essential 
solidarity of the British and the traditional 
American heritage. Then, too, the spirit of fair 
play, poise, conservation and sturdiness of 
British character will add to the balance and 
permanence of what the Institute is doing. 


embarass_ the 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


Yesterday we stdpped in Suva, the capitol 


of the Fiji Islands. The Crown Colony of 
Fiji, is full of acute and important racial 
problems. Hindus swamping the natives by 
a high birth rate and commercial adroitness ; 
Chinese undermining the British trade in the 
islands. I took occasion to call on Sir Eyre 


Hutson, the Governor General of the colony, 
a fine type of administrator, who discussed 


Fiji problems willingly. Sir Eyre had heard 
of the Institute, asked questions, and seemed 
pleased to receive a report of the 1925 con- 
ference. I also called on Rev. McMillan, a 
New Zealand Y. M. C. A. worker among the 
68,000 East Indians in Fiji. He has spent 
twenty years in India and is a mine of in 
formation on the Fiji clash of races. 

There are a number of unusually interesting 
people on this ship. Sir Roderick Jones, 
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general manager and owner of Reuter’s inter- 
national news service of London; Hon. A. 
F. Ellis, New Zealand commissioner for the 
British Mandate of the Nauru Phosphate Isl- 
and group; Sir Mark Sheldon, former Aus- 
tralian Commissioner in the United States 


and Lady Virginia Thornton, wife of the | 
president of the Canadian National Railways. | 


The first two are keenly interested in what 
the Institute is doing and are full of infor- 
mation. Sir ‘Roderick Jones has talked over 


Pacific problems at some length, and_ has | 


given valuable suggestions for organizing a 
news service. He says that the Institute is 
on the road toward rendering a unique world 
service and offers to assist it in every pos- 
sible way. 


I have met numerous pessimists on this trip | 


who talk of “Britain’s declining power.” Some 


of her own people say she is “doomed.” Others | 


affirm that all western civilization is a sink- 


ing ship and still others claim that Asiatic | 


industrial and commercial development is put- 
ting “the hand-writing on the wall.” While 
it is true that developments in the Far East 
are bound to change history and swing the 
center of world affairs more and more into 
the Pacific, still I see no cause for undue 
alarm as long as Great Britain overseas do- 
minions cherish her best traditions, are true 
to her interests and preserve their fine loy- 
alty, the British ship of state has a great 
anchor to windward in the economic storm 
that is breaking on her from out of the East. 
The whole racial process in the Pacific seems 
glacier like, vast cosmic forces moving slowly 
and irresistably. But I see no solution and 
less satisfaction in lying down and 1etting our- 
selves be flattened out. It seems to me that 
it is up to human courage and _ intelligence 
to face these glacier-like forces and to devise 
new channels into which they can be diverted 
and controlled, and even eventually made to 
serve human ends. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. MERLE DAVIS. 


CHINESE MASS EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
PROGRESSES STRONGLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


Two of my 


towards the end of last year. 
colleagues, Dr. Fugh, head of the Division 
of Rural Education and Dr. Tung, an agri- 
culturist, accompanied me to Pao-tou in what 
was once called “Inner Mongolia,” some thou- 
sand li beyond Kalgan, where Marshal Feng 


used to have his headquarters. We conducted 
a training institute for one week for mass 
educational secretaries and teachers. They 
were certainly a very conscientious, hard- 
working group, all bearing the stamp of the 


efficiency of the Marshal. 


The people in these regions were al! organ. 
ized into “units,” each consisting of ten fam. 
ilies. One man was chosen to be the “elder” 
of each unit. Through such unit organization 
the educational leaders came into the closes 
possible contact with practically every family 
Being an out-of-the-way region, there were 
very few schools there, so the classes, instead 
of being held in regular class rooms, were 
held on the spacious heated “beds” of the 
Mongolians, each of which could seat from 
thirty to forty people. In spite of war dis 
turbances, the mass education work in the 
northwest is still going on and making good 
progress. Just last week one of their mass 
education secretaries was in our national! oj- 
fice to urge us to send representatives to at- 
tend their commencement at the end of next 
month when approximately 3000 men and 
women in Pao-tou alone are expected to grad- 
uate. 

(2) Mass Education in the Rural Districts 
Our work in the rural districts is also making 
progress. In the Pao-ting district we have 
had some very encouraging results. More 
than 2000 men and women have already re- 
ceived their diplomas from the magistrates 
of their respective “hsien.” About a fort- 
night ago we received a letter from one of 
the rural mass education secretaries in the 
Pao-ting district to invite us to attend a 
joint village commencement in the middle of 
May when nearly 1000 men and women oi 
over ten “hsien” or counties, are expected 
to graduate. In the Peking metropolitan dis 
trict too, the last report from the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Education states that there 
are more than 500 mass education centers scat- 
tered over the entire district. 

(3) National Training Institute for Secre- 
taries. It seems that the darker the political 
situation is, the keener is the realization on 
the part of the thinking people of the urgency 
and importance of uplifting the great masses. 
Mass education is conducted in most provinces 
and wanted in many more, but the one crying 
need of today is leadership—trained and cx- 
perienced leadership. Owing to disturbed con- 
ditions as well as to lack of funds, we have 
only been able to recruit a few secretaries. 
However, I must say that the few we do 
have are of the finest “home-made” products, 
graduates of National Southeastern University, 
and the National Normal University, etc. In 
addition to their college education and _post- 

graduate experiences in various educational and 
social institutions, we are offering them a 
four months’ training in our National Insti- 
tute. In the midst of civil war here in the 
north, our institute is being carried on much 
as usual. This is one of the strange phe- 
nomena about our country that puzzles our 
foreign friends who are daily reading such 
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eas | 
headlines as war, opium, robbery, etc., about 

China. They cannot understand how construc- 

tive forces can be operating while political | 
chaos seems to be the order of the day. But | 
they are, thank God! | 

(4) Demonstrative Agriculture Experiment 

Stations. Although the great majority of our 

farmers own their own land, they are quite 

poor. So as a part of our rural continuation 

education program, the movement conducts 

what are called “Demonstrative Agriculture 

Experiment Stations” to help to better the 

conditions of the farmers by improving native 

methods of farming on the one hand and 

introducing modern methods on the other. In 

order that these agricultural stations should 

prove successful and practically beneficial to 

the Chinese farmers, we ought to first of all 

conduct, as in the case of the “Foundation 

Characters,” experiments in different parts of 

the country which are more or less typical of 

the general rural conditions. 


(a) North China. 


periment station for North China. The first 
thing we do in launching this experiment is to 
promote peoples’ schools in the villages, and 
the village peoples’ schools in turn are to 
serve as the centers of all educational, eco- 
nomic and social activities. In order that this 
experiment may be thorough-going and scien- 
tific, an extensive survey is being conducted 
by our Department of Research and Survey 
under the expert leadership of Sidney D. 
Gamble, author of “Peking, A Social Survey,” 
and Prof. R. Feng (a Cornell Ph. D. in agri- 
vulture), former director of the Bureau of 
Rural Research, National Southeastern Uni- 
versity. We are most fortunate in securing 
the volunteer services of Mr. Gamble who is, 
by the way, the only foreign secretary in the 
entire movement. Prior to his joining our 
movement, he had had several offers made to 
him from places like Shanghai and Tsinan, 
but declined them all in favor of our move- 
ment, because he believed that through the 
movement which is directly serving the people 
and maintaining the best relationship with the 
people, he could render his largest service for 
China. Dr. Feng too resigned his professor- 
ship in National Southeastern University for 
exactly the same reason. 


(b) South China. The experiment station 
for South China is to be conducted in the 
Honan district with 72 large villages near 
Canton. Here we are entering into a scheme 
of cooperation with the Lingnan Agricultural 
College. Dr. Feng, just referred to, is already 
on his way to Canton to see about the co- 
operative plan and the setting up of the Agri- 


Tunghsien, about 30 li | 
from Peking, consisting of six market towns | 
and 448 villages and with a population of | 
approximately 137,000, is chosen as the ex- | 


cultural Station. While serving as professor 


of agriculture in Canton Christian College 
about two years ago he made a rather com- 
prehensive survey of the entire Honan rural 
district. In the Honan district, as in the 
case of Tunghsien, we are carrying on very 
intensive work along educational and eco- 
nomic lines with the specific objective of 
making it a model district for demonstration 
and training in rural mass education for South 
China. 

(c) Central China. In Central China our 
National Association is working for rural life 
betterment with three other national institu- 
tions, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the Netional Voca- 
tional Education Association ara the School 
of Education and School of Agriculture of 
National Southeastern University. This joint 
enterprise is significant not only because it 
is the first time in our country that the 
question of educating and uplifting the farm- 
ing population receives such attention from 
the educational leaders but also the first time 
four leading national educational institutions 
cooperating together for any kind of educa- 
tional reform. With these national institu- 
tions cooperating, each making its special con- 
tribution, this experiment in Central China is 
going to assume a much larger scale than 
the two mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs 
and, if worked out successfully, bids fair to 
usher it a new era of rural reform for China. 

(5) “Consolidating Our Position.” Through 
its activities and achievements since 1920, the 
movement has succeeded in creating a genuine 
interest on the part of the best elements and 
thinking classes of the country in the educa- 
tion and uplift of their illiterate fellow coun- 
trymen. The movement has demonstrated to 
the public (though only on a smail scale 
compared with the gigantic task yet before 
it) that the education of the masses is not 
only something that ought to be done, but that 
can be done. In a word, as our good Amer- 
ican friends would put it, we have “sold the 
idea.” What is to be emphasized in China 
now is not so much promotion as “consolida- 
tion.” 

Hitherto, in our educational program we 
have taken the illiterates en bloc without es- 
sential differences in the methods of approach, 
but in order to make our work count for the 
most we have to first of all divide (basing 
upon age) the two hundred million illiterates 
that fall within our scope into roughly two 
groups, namely (1) the illiterate adolescent 
youths, and (2) the illiterate adults. The em- 
phasis on methods of approach with each 
group is as follows: 

(a) With the illiterate adolescent youths, 
emphasis is on mass school education. 

Being young, these illiterate adolescents are 
not only more eager and teachable than the 
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adults, but also more accessible, and conse- | 
quently we ought to give them a more sub- | 


stantial education through the channel of 
schools. In connection with our Elementary 
People’s Schools, the primary thing we em- 
phasize is reading and writing which consti- 
tutes the first process in the system of mass 
education. Hitherto as you know in our Ele- 
mentary People’s Schools the main text we 
use is the “Thousand Character Lessons.” This 
text will undoubtedly always be the founda- 
tion or major course in the Elementary Peo- 
ple’s Schools, but time seems to be ripe now 
for the movement to introduce two supple- 
mentary or minor courses namely the “Na- 
tional Phonetic Script” and the “Abbreviated 
Characters.” 

The phonetic script, if improved, has the 
possibility of helping the student in the pro- 
nunciation of Chinese characters without the 
help of a teacher and the “abbreviated char- 
acters,” if scientifically worked out, would 
considerably simplify the process of Chinese 
hand-writing. 

Over four years ago I introduced both the 


“Phonetic Script” and the “Abbreviated Char- | 
acters” in the People’s Thousand Character | 


Lessons, but met with strong opposition from 
practically all sides. Since then, however, the 
movement has gained quite a good deal of 
prestige in the country and it is in a position 
now to make another attempt. But no ex- 
tensive move should be made without, first of 
all, thorough-going study and intensive experi- 
ment. With the phonetic script, we ought to, 
on the one hand, work on its improvement 
and, on the other, conduct experiments to de- 
termine the most effective way of teaching 
(which involves teacher, text and _ student) 
it in our Elementary People’s Schools. In 
regard to the plan of simplifying Chinese 
hand-writing, we are making an extensive 
survey and study of the “abbreviated char- 
acters” which are already in existence and 
in vogue in order to work out the scientific 
process of (1) selecting old characters, (2) 
inventing new ones and (3) standardizing 
both the old and the new. If the experi- 
ments on these two supplementary courses 
prove successful (which I have every reason 
to believe they will) then it would be possible 
for the average illiterate Chinese to learn 
not only to read Chinese but also to write 
Chinese in four months’ time and go on 
learning Chinese by himself without the aid 
of a teacher. So much for the mass school 
education program in the Elementary People’s 
Schools. 

(b) With the illiterate adults emphasis is 
on mass social education. 

Unlike the adolescent youths, the adults have 
very heavy responsibilities and cannot attend 
schools daily at regular hours. Their eagerness 


for education and teachability are needless to say 
far below that of the former. So in order 
to meet their peculiar needs we ought io em 
ghasize more along lines of social education, 
such as lectures, dramas, libraries, exhibits. 
etc. 

At present we are working on lectures. For 
this summer we hope to work out a series oj 
demonstrated lectures on such subjects as 
civics, health and agriculture. The following 
is in brief the procedure: 

(1) Committees consisting of specialists anj 
mass education secretaries on civics, healt} 
and agriculture are organized respectively t 
make scientific study to determine the “mini 
mum essentials” of each subject. 

(2) Based upon the study of the commit 
tees, guide books containing the essential points 
of each subject are to be prepared for th 
lecturers so that essentials may be emphasized 
and non-essentials left out. 

(3) Charts or posters or slides or apparatus 
(making the fullest use of the principles and 
methods of visual education), illustrating the 
essentials of each subject to be made to help 
the lecturer, as the common people of China 
have not, as yet, formed the habit of listening 
to lectures. 

(4) Senior students of the middle schools 
and colleges to be enlisted, trained and equipped 
with guide books, charts, posters, etc. and 
sent back to their respective towns and vil 
lages to give lectures during the three months 
of summer vacation. Students who have the 
regular studies to pursue cannot and_ should 
not be depended upon to do such routine work 
as running People’s Schools, but they are, as 
a rule, not only eager but also competent t 
do lecturing work during vacations, summer, 
China New Year and even at week ends. 

Apart from the amount of good these stu 
dents could do in enlightening the people, 
this seems to be one of the most effective 
ways of directing their spirit of patriotism 
into a positive and constructive channel 0! 
service. For mass social education in get- 
eral and for popular lectures in_ particular, 
we could make great use of our students 
who would be willing to volunteer by the 
thousand. It is not so much the students 
who are to blame for the so-called “students 
peril” in China today as the “leaders.” With 
sane leadership and a constructive program 
these earnest and patriotic youths could be 
made the most potent force in the regenera 
tion of our country. 

(6) Mass Education Over-Seas. The cause 
of the Chinese Mass Education Movement tr 
ceived great impetus in the islands of Hawaii 
during and after the Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations which ‘was held 
at Honolulu last summer. The people, Amet- 
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ican as well as Chinese, responded most re- 
markably. An unusual amount of interest was 
stirred up in the study of Chinese language 
and literature. As a result, the Honolulu 
Mass Education Committee was inaugurated 
with leading Chinese business men and edu- 
cators serving as members. The object of 
the committee is twofold: first, to promote the 
study of Chinese language and literature 
among the Chinese and second, to work for 
the financial support of the national move- 
ment at home. Just a month ago a very fine 
letter came from the Chinese instructor in 
McKinley High School saying that he had 
already sent for 120 diplomas for his school 
alone, as a large number of students were 
expected to finish the “Foundation Character 
Course” at the end of this present term. 

Our work in Honolulu may be truly said 
to be our first mass education experiment 
among Chinese overseas. The remarkable re- 
sponse of the people and the fine results of 
the work have greatly inspired us. Just as 
soon aS we can secure the right leadership 
and sufficient funds, we would want to estab- 
lish an “Overseas Division” in the National 
Association to promote mass education among 
Chinese in different parts of the world. 


Since the Honolulu Conference and the 
campaign, intensely interesting letters have 
come from Chinese in Australia, Japan and 
other countries inquiring about the mass edu- 
cation movement. The promotion of mass 
education among Chinese overseas is undoubt- 
edly of great significance. It will help, on 
the one hand, to popularize the study of Chi- 
nese language and literature among the over- 
seas Chinese (especially the young) and on 
the other, to foster a spirit of patriotism 
(patriotism in its broadest sense) for China 
because of their appreciation of her culture 
and civilization. Furthermore, it is of su- 
preme importance that the cooperation and 
service of our overseas Chinese be enlisted 
for the reconstruction of our country. If so 
many of them do not at present care about 
China it is our business to make them care. 
If they could have played such a noble part 
in the past in helping Dr. Sun to overthrow 
the old monarchy, there is no reason what- 


soever why they cannot be won over now to | 


play even a greater part in building up the 
Chinese Republic. 

(7) Our National Staff. In the midst of 
numerous disturbances and difficulties, by far 
the most hopeful and encouraging thing is the 
unusually fine spirit of the men who have 
joined our movement. They are practically 
all men who have taken advanced studies both 
in the United States and in Europe along 
their special lines, men whose leadership is 
eagerly sought for everywhere. They all have 
had highly attractive offers in the way of 


| 
| 
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position and financial remuneration made to 
them, but they have invariably turned the 
offers down. They have joined us at great 
sacrifice and consider it a privilege to have 
a part in the movement. As long as there are 
such men with such spirit in the country 
China’s great future is assured. 

After outlining to you some of the im- 
portant phases of our work during the past 
few months, may I sketch very briefly a few 
of the most pressing problems which are con- 
fronting the movement today? 

(1) Supervision. One gets some idea of the 
tremendous problem of supervision and train 
ing when one realizes that our mass education 
associations, provincial, local, and rural, cover 
as wide a territory as practically the whole 
continent of Europe, but without the facilities 
of transportation or communication of Europe. 
While experiments of an intensive nature 
should be conducted in a few selected centers 
for purposes of demonstration and training, 
the work started spontaneously and voluntarily 
in the provinces by local leaders should by 
no means be neglected) Indeed, unless given 
the much needed help and guidance at this 
initial and critical stage, these new associa 
tions might not only fail, but their very fail- 
ure, which is bound to prejudice the minds 
of the people, would make any future attempts 
in their localities exceedingiy difficult, if not 
utterly impossible. Enthusiasm for mass edu- 
cation is not lacking in the country, but what 
is sadly lacking today is adequate supervision. 

(2) Training. In order to meet adequately 
the urgent need of trained leadership that the 
movement calls for in its various activities 
such as promotion, training, supervision, meas- 
urement, administration, survey and research, 
the inauguration of a training system is of 
supreme importance. The system consists of 
one research institute, one training college and 
several regional training schools. 

The aims of the Research Institute are: 

(a) To conduct research and experiments ; 

(b) To train research secretaries ; 

(c) To train regional superintendents. 

The aims of the National Training College 
are: 

(a) To train regional and provincial secre- 
taries ; 

(b) To train regional supervisors ; 

(c) To train regional training school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

The aims of the regional training schools 
are: 

(a) To train local secretaries ; 

(b) To train local supervisors ; 

(c) To train administrators and_ teachers 
for local mass education normal schools; 

(d) To train local “community workers.” 

(3) “People’s Literature.” Graduates from 
the “People’s Schools” are turning out in over- 
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whelming numbers. The demand therefore for 
literature is becoming daily more pressing. 
Unless the movement can produce a sufficient 
amount of follow-up literature, the probability 
is, the clever pupils will pick up worthless 
stuff sold on the streets to read while the 
dull ones will soon forget what they have 
learned at school. At the same time it must 
be admitted that the movement cannot pro- 
duce all the literature to meet the increasing 
demands of the coming reading population, but 
it ought to, through its own publications, set 
the right standard for the nation and stimu- 
late other individuals and organizations to 
produce literature for the common people. The 
mission of the mass education movement in 
China is not only to teach the masses to read, 
but also to work out a literature that is 
wholesome and simple enough for them to 
read. Hitherto, almost all the worth while lit- 
erature in existence has been for the classical 
scholar only and very little, if any, for the 
common people. It is the goal of the move- 
ment to plan and work definitely and _ per- 
sistently towards the day when China will truly 
have a literature of the people, for the people 
and by the people. This will in time bring 


about a renaissance not merely of a few of 
the intellectuals, but of the great mass of the 


people. 


It is most encouraging to note that leading 
scholars of the day are realizing the signif- 
icance of this national enterprise and nine of 
them have, under the auspices of the National 
Association of. the Mass Education Movement, 
organized a “National Council on People’s 
Literature,” with Dr. Hu Shih, leader of the 
“New Thought Movement,” and Prof. Chien 
Hsuan-tong, one of the leading novelists of 
the country, as its president and vice-president, 
respectively. 

(4) Survey and Research. In conducting our 
experiments and demonstrations, urban and 
rural, in preparing the people’s literature, and 
in working out the curricula for the various 
grades of people’s schools and, in short, in 
determining the system of mass education, it 
would be utterly impossible to make any in- 
telligent move or secure any desired results, 
unless the whole work of the movement is 
based upon sound methods and scientific prin- 
ciples. The gigantic problem that this young 
movement is undertaking is in every sense a 
Chinese problem, peculiar to the educational 
needs here in China. So, unfortunately, or 
fortunately, unlike other kinds of educational 
work carried on in the country, it has no 
ready-made principles or methods from foreign 
countries to copy. In other words, it has to 
work out its own salvation. Such being the 
case, the movement would be bound to fail 
if it should carry on its work superficially, 
hit or miss. The successful solution of an 


educational problem which involves no les; 
than two hundred million people, cannot be 
worked out by rule of thumb. Therefore, jp 
order to base the work of the movement upon 
sound methods and principles, scientific re. 
search and survey are of paramount and {uyn- 
damental importance. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE RELATION OF 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
TO PACIFIC PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 2) 


Dominions which shall eventually influ- 
ence foreign policy, it is essential to 
realize that these Dominions form part 
of an association of nations which is 
tending to have a consciously common 
foreign policy; but in which for some 
time to come the predominant part will 
be taken by Great Britain. The inde- 
pendence of action which is claimed by 
all the Dominions in regard to purely 
domestic concerns and by some Domin- 
ions in regard to those international con- 
cerns, either within or without the Com- 
monwealth, which do not involve the 
other members in serious degree, is 
merely an extension of local autonomy. 
To regard it as a symptom of disinte- 
gration is to miss the whole meaning of 
the political development of the Com- 
monwealth in the last generation. It is 
quite consistent with and indeed the 
necessary counterpart of the movement 
towards an even closer understanding, 
more effective consultative machinery, 
and, finally, an agreed foreign policy 
and, if necessary, common action, in in- 
ternational affairs. It is probable that 
the Dominions will in future have 4 
greater voice in the determination oi! 
this common policy. As the evolution 
proceeds it may be expected that the 
Imperial services which handle interna- 
tional problems, both within and_ with- 
out the Commonwealth, will represent, 
not only legislatively but administra- 
tively, the whole resources of the various 
members. For this reason it is of the 
greatest importance that public opinion 
in the Dominions should be awakened 
to the urgency of Pacific problems. At 
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the same time it must be recognized that 

Dominion public opinion can act only in 
the long run by influencing the point of 
view presented by Dominion statesmen | 
and Dominion public servants in the | 
councils of the Commonwealth. | 

It must be recognized also that the | 
leading partner in the Commonwealth, 
Great Britain, has vast interests at stake | 
in the Pacific area, and that these inter- | 
ests, both of sections of her people and | 
of the whole people in the matter of 
trade, are much more direct and urgent 
than any which the Dominions have in 
the Far East. The main factor in the 
formation of British policy in this area | 
for some time to come must be the | 
pressure of interests, both sectional and | 
national, in Great Britain itself. 

It was generally agreed at the Insti- | 
tute of Pacific Relations conference at | 
Honolulu that a full understanding of | 
such problems as China offers at the | 
present time was not possible in the 
absence of members able to speak from 


traders, bankers, shippers, civil servants 
—which are active in the 
Among the members from the United 


able to present the view of these sec- 
tional interests as they affect America, 
and one or two of these individuals as 
well as some of the Dominion members 
endeavored also to present the British 
viewpoint. But, especially in regard to 
the important economic problems in- 
volved, the position of Great Britain 
differs very materially from that of the 
United States and the difference is of 
so fundamental a character as to require 
from an American a difficult effort at 
understanding and assimilation. The Do- 
minion members who were perhaps able 
to appreciate more fully the position of 
Great Britain in regard to overseas 
trade and investment were not familiar 
enough with eastern conditions to give 
first-hand presentations of the relations 
which exist between Great Britain and 


personal knowledge of the facts as seen | personal 


by those foreign elements—missionaries, | : noe laa baie 
| ence public opinion in these countries in 


Far East. | the desired direction of peace and good- 


the Far East. 


It should be pointed out that Britain 
is probably the most important of a large 


| group of European powers which are 


similarly interested in the economic and 
political developments which were under 
discussion. Without the full presenta- 
tion of facts and attitudes from these 
powers any discussion of such vast prob- 
lems is likely to be so incomplete as to 
be seriously misleading. Even if the 
most scrupulous regard for accuracy is 
maintained by all participants in the dis- 
cussion it is hardly possible to get a 
proper understanding of important as- 
pects of the problem which are not pre- 
sented by people with first-hand knowl- 
edge and interest. 


It is even more important to realise 
that, without adequate representation of 
the European Powers, chiefly Great 
Britain (including especially those sec- 
tional interests which are most active in 
the Far East) there is little possibility 
of carrying back any shifts of attitude, 
friendships, new avenues of 
knowledge, such as are likely to influ- 


will, Americans and Dominion members 


/ may in some degree attempt to explain 


States there were individuals who were | Se 4 eel 
| the position of Great Britain; but they 


are less able to influence public opinion 
there or to convey to the British public 
their impressions of the value of the In- 
stitute. Mature consideration therefore 


| confirms the impression gained at the 


Honolulu conference that the incomplete- 
ness of its membership is a serious hind- 
rance to its prospects of success. 


Such considerations enforce the main 
argument of this section, that the chief 
concern of the British Dominions with 
Eastern affairs is through the political 
and economic reactions of those affairs 
upon Great Britain. Whatever influ- 
ence they may have in the future upon 
Pacific affairs will for some time to 
come be exerted through Britain, and 
gradually through the common British 
policy which is emerging. 

On the other hand the Dominions are 
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bound by the closest ties of sentiment 
and interest to Great Britain and some 


of them, at least, would unhesitatingly | 


follow her lead in almost any matter of 
foreign policy. 


Zealand has in external affairs. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND | 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


It has been argued that the interest of | 
affairs is | 
mainly indirect, through Great Britain, 


the Dominions in Eastern 
and that, on the other hand, the im- 
portance of British opinion in its own 
right, as leading Dominion dpinion, and 
as typifying opinion in the European 
Powers which have Eastern interests, is 
too important a factor to be neglected. 
There is one important political conse- 
quence of these facts which raises the 
most fundamental issues for such a body 
as the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
for international organisation in the Pa- 
cific area generally. 


Great Britain, though she is the great- 
est colonial power and also the greatest 
trading power in the world, yet remains 
irrevocably a European nation. 


European mainland. The chief cause of 


her prolonged depression in recent years | 


has been the collapse of her European 
neighbors. 
fore, for the repeated declarations made 


by responsible leaders of all three great | 


political parties, and undoubtedly backed 


by the public opinion of the country, | 
that the keystone of her foreign policy | 


must be support for the League of Na- 
tions. There is ample evidence that, 
despite the criticisms and hesitations of 
certain sections, the British people are 
wholeheartedly behind the League. Pub- 
lic opinion in Britain is essentially con- 
servative and cautious, but it is extreme- 
ly tenacious. 


Loyalty to the Mother- | 
land is not so much the dominant as al- | 
most the only strong interest which New | 


Politic- | 
ally and economically she is tied to the 


There is good reason, there- | 


When an ideal such as | 
free trade or international government 
appeals to it as practical politics, British | 
opinion is unswerving in its support. The | 


war and the subsequent economic chaos 
in Europe has left an indelible impres- 
sion in Britain and the sheer necessity 
of avoiding such catastrophies in the 
future is probably the strongest influ. 
ence on foreign policy at the present 
time. 


The British Dominions also signed the 
Covenant at Versailles in their own right 
as individual members of the League. 
They have since taken their regular 
share in its legislation, administration 
and cost. There are Dominion members 
of the secretariat, each Dominion is reg- 
ularly represented by active members of 
the assembly and a Canadian has been 
president of that body. Moreover, sey- 
eral of the Dominions, including <Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, have accepted 
mandates under the League for the ad- 
ministration of backward territories. |: 
is true that there has been some diverg- 
ence of constitutional procedure at this 
point. New Zealand insisted upon re- 
ceiving its mandate for Western Samoa 
through Great Britain, thus indicating its 
view that the mandate was given to the 
whole British Commonwealth to be ad- 
ministered on its behalf by New Zea- 
land. Australia and South Africa on 
the other hand accepted their mandates 
direct from Geneva as to independent 
members of the League. In either case, 
however, it is clear that the acceptance 
of mandates is a further indication that 
the interests of the British Dominions 
are very closely linked with those ot 
Europe. It might almost be said, despite 
recent incidents, such as the Singapore 
base, that Australia and New Zealand 
are more Europedn than Pacific in their 
outlook and interests, economic, political 
and social. 


This focusing of the external interests 
of the Dominions in the British Com- 
monwealth and the League of Nations 
raises a very nice question for Dominion 
citizens who are interested in Pacific 
problems. Any organization such as the 
Institute of Pacific Relations must ulti- 
mately face the question of international 
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government in the Pacific area. Pre- 
jiminary discussions may stop short of 
this point as they did at Honolulu in 
1925, But any serious attempt to analyze 
the intricate and difficult problems of 
international relations in a country like 
China, and still more any consideration 
of ways and means of influencing public 
opinion in the direction of good-will and 
mutual understanding, must ultimately 
lead to a consideration of the machinery 
whereby international adjustment and 
co-operation may be secured. The In- 
stitute as a body may possibly never 
have te pronounce definitely upon the 
issue; though it is difficult to see how 
its policy can be shaped effectively with- 
out a full consideration of the problems 
involved. Individual members of the In- 
stitute, on the other hand, must face the 
issue in their thinking. 


For members from the British Domin- 
ions the issue is particularly real and diffi- 
cult. Their allegiance is already pledged 
to the League of Nations both by their 
membership of the British Common- 
wealth and by the obligations they have 
undertaken under the League. But the 
League has at present little power in the 


Pacific since Russia and the United | 


States are not members, and the League 
acts only through the responsible gov- 
ernments of member 

China’s membership is 
than real. 


more nominal 


On the other hand the Washington 
Conference initiated a form of interna- 
tional consultation and common action 
which has been followed by close diplo- 
matic cooperation between several of the 
Powers and by a further international 
conference on the specific issue of tariff 
autonomy in China. It is possible that 
other similar conferences wil! be held in 
future and that there will emerge in the 
Pacific a form of consultative interna- 
tional cooperation somewhat different 
from the authoritarian structure of the 
League of Nations, resembling rather 
the consultative methods of the British 


states, so that | 
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Commonwealth in which irregular “Im- 
perial Conferences” play a leading part. 


It is not suggested that there will 
necessarily be a conflict of leyalties as 
between the League and whatever form 
of international government may develop 
in the Pacific. But it is suggested that 
the relationship between, these interna- 
tional developments will need the most 
careful and thorough consideration. 
Japan, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land are active members of the League 
and are also involved in Pacific prob- 
lems. Members of the Institute from 
these countries at least must think 
through the problem. It is possible that 
the way out may be found by a develop- 
ment of the idea of group organisation 
within the world-league. The outlying 
British Dominions, while committed to 
the League, have no more interest in 
purely European national and dynastic 
problems than has the United States. It 
is becoming possible to hope that the 
success of the Locarno negotiations may 
eventually devolve upon the European 
nations the duty of preserving peace 
among themselves. If any such develop- 
ment takes place the League will be 
freer for the more important construc- 
tive tasks of world cooperation such as 
health organisation and trusteeship of 
the backward peoples. In such a case 
it might well be that the reconciliation 
of group organisation in the Pacific 
area with world organisation may be 
among the worthiest subjects of study 
for the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


This problem has been raised because 
for the British Dominion it is of more 
than academic interest. It presents in 
definite form the fact that it is impos- 
sible to discuss the international prob- 
lems of any area out of relation to the 
general world situation. Any attempt 
to discuss Pacific problems as if they 
concerned only those countries which are 
washed by the Pacific Ocean is fore- 
doomed to failure if only because the 
primary interests of some of these coun- 
tries lie in Europe rather than in the 
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Pacific. The participation of members 


from the British Dominions in the work 
of the Institute will mean the raising of 
this problem as a fundamental issue. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII TO CONDUCT | 


RACE STUDIES 


Through its Division of Studies, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has undertaken to cooperate 
with the University of Hawaii in the develop- 


ment of departments in that institution which | 


shall study the biological, mental and social 
conditions of the peoples of Hawaii. There 


are substantial numbers of persons of Poly- | 


nesian, North European, South European, 
Chinese, Japanese and Filipino ancestry living 
in Hawaii. Because of the uniformity of edu- 
cational opportunities, and other important fac- 
tors of environment, the element of race is more 
nearly isolated than in any other place where 
these diverse racial elements exist. Hawaii, 
therefore, presents a unique opportunity for 


the study of hereditary racial characters, oj 
the changes induced by changed environment, 
and of the effects of hybridization. 


Professor Porteus and his co-workers oj 
the University have been studying the mental 
traits of the various races in Hawaii for a 
number of years, and have already accumv- 
lated a substantial body of data, chiefly on 
school children. The scope of the studies on 
race is to be broadened through the financial 
assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. 
Frederick Wood-Jones, now at the University 
of Adelaide, Australia, is to join the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Faculty and conduct the 
work in physical anthropology. Social studies 
are also being undertaken under the direction 
of Dr. Romanzo Adams, one project being 
already under way. 

It is believed that through a long time 
program o1 study, facts of fundamental im- 
portance will be gathered which will aid in 
clear thinking on the relationships of the 
Pacific peoples and nations. 


A. L. DEAN, 
President of University of Hawaii 


